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THE HIGHER SUFFRAGE. 


‘a proposed constitutional amendment 
in this state, giving the right of suffrage 
to the blacks, was defeated on Monday last 
by 6,000 majority. We do not see the 
grounds of this color exclusion; but as we 
have ourselves, though white, always volunta- 
rily abstained from voting without detriment, 
we cannot raise much of a howl over the ac- 
tion of the state as involving any very great 
deprivation to the blacks. We suspect the 
excluders have the worst of it. Communists 
and colored people have the opportunity now 
to show thatit is possible to get beyond poli- 
tics, and by becoming the very best class of 
citizens, set such an example that the state 
may after awhile apply for admission to our 
kind. of suffrage, that of fraternal help and co- 
operation in all good things. And if the 
voters behave pretty well, perhaps we will ad- 
mit them. 


THE TIME OF DAY. 


\IR,-will you tell me what time it is? and 
you madam, will you be so good as to 
look at the clock? Notthat we want the hour 
by the ticker in your pocket or on your man- 
tlepiece, but we want the time on the great 
horologe of eternity. People sometimes fail 
to keep up with events; they lose the time of 
day. The great pendulum of Providence 
swings to and fro, with quiet motion, marking 
off the steps of progress, and we perhaps get 
to sleep, and wake up thinking there has been 
no change; when in fact a half-day is gone, 
and the sun we thought on the horizon has 
risen up to mid-heaven. 

The trouble at the South about reconstruc- 
tion is, that people there are scarcely yet awake 
enough to find out the time of day. They 
think they hear the clock striking partiality 
and oppression, when we at the North (with 
few exceptions) long ago heard it strike fair- 
ness, equality, and freedom. At the com- 
mencement of the war the South was fifty 
years out of the true time-reckoning. China 
and Japan at this moment are mistaking a 
cloudy morning for the twilight of evening. 
A whiff of wind at any time will show them 
their miscaleulation. It is very necessary that 


we should have a good time-piece and often 
consult it. 

In respect to the coming .of Communism, or 
in religious language, the millennium and 
Kingdom of Heaven, we think the world is in 
danger of falling behind the true reading of 
the time. If people suppose that there must 
be several thousand years of preparation still 
for these events, or that there must be a reve- 
lation of a new gospel, or a translation to anoth- 
er world, they are certainly mistaken. Ac- 
cording to our perception the work is done ; the 
preparations are made ; Christ has fought and 
won the day; the world is his, the devil is de- 
feated, the night is past, and it only needs the 
blowing away of a thin cloud-curtain by a 
breeze of God-given faith asserting these facts, 
to show the noon-day sun marching up the 
heights of heaven and illuminating with the 
glory of holiness and love a regenerated earth. 
So we read the time of day. Is it not right? 


MAXIMS OF THE HEART. 


L Fictie seeks first the good of its object. 
Lust seeks its own gratification. 

Love elevates, develops, nourishes, enlarges, 
and stimulates its objectand itself. Lust burns, 
censumes, contracts, exhausts and debases, and 
at last destroys itself and its object if it has 
its own way. 

Love waits calmly; though delicate and 
sensitive to minute conditions, it is tolerant 
and peaceful. Charity is its other name. 
Lust is impatient, restless, intolerant of 
rivals. 

While love delights that all should love those 
whom it loves, lust chooses rather that its 
object should be hated, and injured, rather 
than be shared with others, and prefers to 
prey upon its victim in solitude, like the tiger 
in his jungle by night, tearing the vitals of 
helpless innocents with his bloody fangs. 

If lust sees faults in its idol, they appear 
like virtues in the glamour of its intoxication, 
and it generally ‘goes it blind.” Love is 
quick to see faults in its beloved, and is 
faithful to cure them. 

Lust belongs to the flesh, and is “ of the 
earth, earthy ;” it depends upon bodily pres- 
ence and contact. Love is of the spirit; its 
incarnation is the Lord from heaven ; its in- 
cense is all the more fragrant and its delights 
all the keener in outward separation. 

Love is the coin by which the angels trade. 
When God’s will shall be “ done on earth as it 
is done in heaven,” gold will find its true place 
in the arts and mechanics, and love will be 
the medium of the exchange of values every- 





| where as it is in Community now, 





Not he who is most beloved, but he who loves 
most is most happy. It is only the love which 
we reciprocate that we enjoy. In this, as in 
everything else, it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 


The principle that we can love only one; 
and that that one must love but one, is idolatry 
and the climax of egotism. 


It will appear a great wonder to the world 
when it shall come to discover that although 
this love which is the fruit of the Spirit, ( Gal. 
5: 22—25) does really “ crucify the flesh with 
the affections and lusts,” yet that there is a 
resurrection in a divine principle of unity be- 
tween the members of the “ body of Christ,” 
which not only supplies all the losses of the 
death of the fleshly affections, but ministers 
a hundred fold more even of pleasure than 
the sensualist enjoys in his solitary creed. 
That cup into which the great Father and his 
well-beloved Son and all the church of heaven 
pour their sympathies, is acup of blessing 
indeed. To those who dare receive a whole 
Christ in all his uncalculating and self-forget- 
ting devotion, will be revealed those things of 
beauty and joy of which it is said, “ Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God 
has prepared for them that love him.” 


How great is the contrast between the entire 
abandon of Jesus to us, and that respectable 
but heartless cant which says, “I give you 
my heart, my fellowship and love, but my 
property and person, reputation and rela- 
tions, I sacredly reserve to myself!” How 
hollow! whata cheat! But it cheats only those 
who attempt it. Suppose I deed to youa 
farm, and reserve all the land, buildings, and 
fences ; would your title be worth recording ? 
How happy are they who are so innocent as 
to suppose that men mean what they say, and 
will do what their words imply. But what 
jagged, broken shafts of misery rend their dis-" 
appointed trust! The world sneers and says, 
“‘ Take care of yourself, or none will care for 
yoy ;” but we still prefer and find infinite de- 
light in the higher philosophy of Christ. But 
of all hateful sneaks, that is the meanest which 
is always singing, “ How I love you,” but 
never shows it by deeds. Zs 


A NEW MINERAL. 

A new mineral of lead has been discovered in 
Chili, containing ten per cent of iodine. iodine has 
lately become very valuable, on account of its ex- 
tensive use in photography, and of the discovery by 
Dr. Hoffman of a new dye, having this element 
among its constituents. It issaid that one cargo of 
the new mineral will represent a fortune. 

—Scientific American. 
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AN INTERIOR GUIDE. 


HEN to act? and What to do? are ques- 

tions which present themselves with 
many perplexities to every earnest believer in 
Christ. Ido not pretend to answer them, being 
only on the threshold of truth myself; but if I 
have no new light to set up, that is no reason 
why I should not blow out the old candles, al- 
ready burned into their sockets. 

The universal experience of Christians—i. e., 
those not as yet corroded—is a desire to “do” 
something for Christ, a feeling that they must 
be at work in order to keep their Christianity 
alive; and this zeal in the young convert 
springs from a really honest purpose, a true 
love of Christ. In the so-called “advanced 
Christian” of the world’s type, if it still exists it 
is from a sense of duty, his heart having long 
ago become chilled by ordinances, false inter- 
pretations of Christ’s precepts, and serving two 
masters ; in fact, by not knowing what to “ do,” 
and doing the wrong thing at starting. 

I remember when I was converted, about fif- 
teen years ago, there was great excitement with 
many young men in the congregation, myself 
among the number. All wanted to do some- 
thing for Christ; and the question was who 
could outstrip the other in distributing tracts, 
Sunday- and ragged-school teaching, preaching 
and visiting, &c. But what did it all amount 
to? Christ could do all his own work without 
our aid, and I never heard of any one good result 
of all our labor. There 1s not one of us but has 
fallen away from this first love ; and out of half 
a-dozen, who in their zeal “gave up all for 
Christ,” as they called it, and entered the min- 
istry, I know not of one who is at all spiritually- 
minded, or who wants to “do” anything now 
except fur the pay he gets. If this is the histo- 
ry of Christendom generally, or of only a large 
portion of it, what is the cause of it? Are we 
to suppose that God turns the hearts of so many 
thousands toward him for the simple purpose of 
letting the devil turn them away again? or is 
there something in God’s mode of dealing with 
us which renders it necessary for us to study 
the mind of Christ so as to codperate with him? 

It seems to me that the questions with which 
I commenced, lie at the root of the whole mat- 
ter. The first impulse of the young convert is to 
preach the gospel. God has given him zeal, 
and the devil at once misdirects it; he knows 
that if he can only divert the attention from 
making the foundation sure, whatever super- 
structure is raised will easily fall. He wants 
no better preachers than those who, thinking 
they know much, are in reality utterly igno- 
rant of the gospel and the spirit of Christ. But 
let the young convert use all his zeal and love 
in turning into himself, spending all his energy 
and prayer toward seeking a close communion 
with Christ, criticising and cleansing himself, 
“working out his own salvation,” and the re- 
sults would, [ think, be very different. The 
disciple, when he had met Christ, ran to tell his 
companions with joy, “ Come, see, I have found 
the Christ.” Likewise the woman of Samaria 


told her companions, “Come, see a man who 
told me all that ever I did ;” but either of them 
would, just at that time, have made sorry work of 
preaching the gospel. Yet these are held up to 
young converts as examples to stimulate them 
to become preachers; whereas, in their true 
signification, these acts of the disciple and the 





woman were but a confession of Christ, and as 
such I grant were very important precedents 
for Christians to follow. 

Nor is it the young convert alone that the 
evil spirit tries thus to misdirect. He at times 
tempts older Christians, in their zeal, to set to 
work without inspiration, taking the purposes 
of God as a matter of course. Thus they some- 
times act before they get ready, when they 
ought to be praying, and pray when they ought 
to be acting. 

If at the time when we have most need of re- 
newing our strength by waiting on the Lord, we 
stalk out and throw down the gauntlet to evil 
spirits, we shall probably find ourselves like ri- 
fles without ammunition; or if, when the evil 
spirits surround us with great temptations we 
set to praying and waiting instead of “ resisting 
the devil,” we shall perhaps find ourselves no 
better than “food for powder.” Christ gives us 
the armor, the ammunition, and the opportunity 
for using them, and if we fight he will give us 
the victory; but we have to do the fighting, 
and do it at the right time. When Christ was 
attacked by men he prayed, “Father, forgive 
them ;” but when spirits attacked him, his com- 
bativeness came into action—‘ Get thee behind 
me, Satan !” 

It is utterly useless attempting to “do” any 
work for Christ outside of ourselves, until by 
close communion with Christ we have come to 
know his spirit so perfectly, and so imbibed it 
into our own systems, that we are conscious of 
being in positive sympathy and direct commu- 
nication with him, so that he may instruct us 
what to do. 

In times past, when the spirit has been jaded 
and depressed, how often have I heard it said, 
“Oh, go and work, and that will revive the 
spirit within you.” Yes! just as much as it 
would revive the body to go and work when it 
is almost starved to death! And that is the 
fault committed by the churches ; they will not 
let the Spirit have free course among them, and 
the people starve for want of it. The spirit of 
a man hungers and thirsts just the same as the 
body does. It will have food. If we don’t 
give it Christ, it will have the devil. It must 
have something to eat, and that something must 
be a reality. The soul will not be satisfied with 
husks ; and the effect of the food, whether good 
or evil, will be just as appreciable in the devel- 
opment or disease of the soul, as will the effects 
of wholesome or poisonous food on the body. 
Indeed, so important is this feeding and nour- 
ishing of the soul, that there is no alternative 
between good food and absolute poison. We 
may know that our souls get good food; but 
then, do they get enough of it? We want to 
get so much of Christ’s spirit in us that each 
one becomes a spiritual medium and knows at 
all times by inspiration exactly when to act and 
what to do. A. E. 

New York, September, 1865. 


Curious Ortein or A Worpv.—The celebra- 
ted work of Basil Valentine, entitled “ Currus 
Triumphalis Antimonii,” introduced the metal 
antimony into the practice of medicine. The at- 
tention of this author was first directed to the 
therapeutical relations of the metal by observing 
that some swine, to which a portion of it had 
been given, grew fat with surprising rapidity. 
There were certain monks in his vicinity who, 





during the season of Lent, had reduced themselves 
to the last degree of attenuation by fasting and 
other corporeal mortifications. On these Basil 
was induced to try the powers of the metal. 
To his surprise, instead of recovering their flesh 
and fatness, they were all killed ; hence the name 
popularly given to the metal, antimoine, because 
it does not agree with the constitution of a monk, 
Up to this time it had passed under the name of 
stibium. With a result not very different was 
the application of antimony in the composition 
of printers’ type-metal. Administered internally, 
or thus mechanically used, this metal proved 
equally noxious to ecclesiastics. 
—Dr Draper. 


FRESH FROM THE HILLS. 


AN any one be otherwise than fresh after a 

tramp among the hills—a tramp I say—for 
by all means avoid wheels, if you would be free 
to go just where you please. Does the sight of 
that lovely grove tempt you to its mystical 
depths? you have only to direct your steps to 
it. Must you be on the top of that high bluff 
to look around you? there is nothing to hinder 
if your legs are good. And what are fences 
when there is no buggy in the way? it is sport 
to leap them. Away you hie on your bee-line. 
Plain after plain, hill after hill, gorge after 
gorge are measured by your resolute tread, and 
the goal of your aspirations is reached at last, 
away up in the pure ether. Ah! you may well 
be fresh up there. Every thing contributes to 
your exhilaration—your stimulating up-hill 
tramp, the something new at every step, the 
sense of having at length capped the climax, 
and the first impression from the scene that sur- 
rounds you, together with the quality of air 
you breathe. No wonder you become fresh. 


But we want to stay up here for long hours, 
if that dark cloud in the west will only allow it. 
That bland-looking vale of the Sconondoah is 
so bewitching. It seems to say,“ Come now, 
sit you down and look at my beauty.” Verily 
we obey the spell, and with a handful of crack- 
ers and an apple to lubricate, we discuss the mat- 
ter in hand with wonderful zest, the eye gloating 
in the wide expanse of landscape beauty. It is 
almost too much for the powers of vision. You 
hardly know where to look first; hence the pe- 
culiar gratification there is in beholding parts 
of such scenes comprised within natural bounds, 
such as vistas occasioned by some happy dis- 
tribution of trees in the foreground. Such breaks 
are highly appreciated by artists. 

But come up on this Augusta hill, every 
one of you capable of seeing its glories. We 
might try to induce some to do so from other 
motives (but then what a bathos to come down 
from the eye-glories of the scene to mush- 
rooms!) Would you believe it, the very crown 
of that hill, clothed in velvety green, is beau- 
tifully studded with gems of dazzling white, 
most decidedly provocative of gustatory an- 
ticipations to the beholder? Alas! what an 
interruption to our dreams; for gather them we 
must, those fungi. It is too good a chance to 
be lost. But there is no basket, not even a 
handkerchief. What is to be done? Well, we 
have pockets at any rate. So cram them we 
will, no matter what comes of it. A luxury of 
feeling though, is that careful grab of a mush- 
room! Who doesn’t understand it? And 
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they are just scarce enough too to keep up the 
interest ; have you noticed that ? 

But back to our dreams, for dreams they are, 
compared with the solid stuff of life. You 
have new thoughts up there, new sensations, 
new hopes we might say. Your vision seems 
clearer, your memory is busy at work, the 
past, present, and future, all come before you. 
[s it because you are so far removed from the 
haunts of men ? or is it because the loftiness of 
the situation suggests higher thought ? 

But what have we up here on this mountain 
plateau, so securely paved by nature, it would 
seem, against the dictation of the plow? Was 
it meant to be reserved as a perpetual rendez- 
vous for those who have an eye for the effects 
of her magic brush? Here is indeed a com- 
bination of most of the features of a striking 
prospect, mountain, valley, forest, lake. The 
eye has a range of probably fifty or sixty miles 
for nearly one half of its circumference. 
Oneida lake to the north-west of you, some fif- 
teen miles off, seen in its whole extent of thirty 
miles. The city of Rome quite discernible, 
also Utica, with a good glass. Verona, Vernon, 
Oneida, Durhamville, Canastota, lesser lumi- 
naries at your feet as it were. The Stockbridge 
hills are westward, their broad slopes present- 
ing a most hospitable aspect, dotted all over 
with emerald groves. Not Alps upon Alps ex- 
actly, but still having some pretensions to dor- 
sal projections. East of you in the foreground, 
is the lovely vale of the Sconondoah, already 
noticed, the gem of this region of ours. You 
will look at that a long while. Beyond are 
ranges one after another, each one more hazy as 
it is further from the eye. There is no end to 
groves in all directions. The foreground of 
this prospect consists mainly of rich and con- 
tinuous belts of woodland, giving a high finish 
to the whole. 


Some plants also ( taking a fresh lease of life) 
are found in vigorous blossom where the first 
snows alight. .A loud cry from Mount Augusta 
for a pocket edition of Gray’s botany! Will 
Harvard hear? Alas! how shall we atone for 
our long neglect? Not until this year was that 
study ever pursued ; but we despair not; eter- 
nity is before us. 


Well, it is meet that our return should be 
down hill, for obvious reasons. We clutch a 
fine head of flowers from a tobacco plant for 
our students at home, a fine fat specimer. of a 
worm to boot, who sticks to us all the way 
home, to wind up with by startling the ladies. 
Our hands are already full or we should certainly 
shoulder that gigantic evening primrose of six 
feet dimensions. 

But be sure when you set out for such a jaunt, 
that you leave yourself behind, or else you will 
be very apt to move along in the abstract. 

R. 8. D. 


Our CANADIAN neighbors are becoming alarmed 
at the rapidly increasing emigration across the bor- 
der from Canada into the United States. The pres- 
ent prospect is, that not only a large share of her 
population, but,Canada herself will ere long become 
a part of the United States. 


Tue cattle plague is making great ravages in Eng- 
land. Meat is now selling in London at fifty cents 
perpound. English beef-eaters are becoming alarmed 
at the prospect and talk of sending to America for 
& supply. 


HOPEDALE VILLAGE AND SOCIETY. 


New York, Sept. 25, 1865. 

Dear Eprror:—I have never seen, in the pages of 
Tne CrrcuLar, mention made of the Hopedale 
Community, founded twenty-three years ago by Mr. 
Adin Ballou. My’ rambles recently took that di- 
rection. Mr. Ballou is a gentleman somewhat over 
sixty, with a genial face, chastened by thought and 
religious experiences. Without passing through any 
Theological Seminary, he became early in life a self- 
constituted preacher, of no particular sect, and vi- 
brated through that region of Massachusetts center- 
ing around Worcester. He preached also a short 
time in New York city. He was for a certain period 
more especially identified with the Universalists, but 
at length discontinued his connection with them on 
account of his belief that souls newly ushered into 
the next life undergo a period of probation and pro- 
gress before participating in the full happiness of 
heaven. In this he agreed with the Spiritualists and 
with the Roman Catholics, and disagreed with the 
Universalists, who believe that man’s punishments 
take place in this life, and that he is at once elevated 
after death, into bliss, fulland immortal. Mr. Bal- 
lou, throughout his career had not contented him- 
self, like many preachers, with simply propounding 
“ gospel,” but introduced into his discourses an ear- 
nest vein of social reform. He strongly advocated 
temperance, and opposed capital punishment, sla- 
very, and war. This last opposition, under the title 
of non-resistance, was a speciality with him, and in 
conjunction with a few sympathetic minds, he re- 
solved in 1841 upon forming a Community, where 
all could live harmoniously, without the friction of 
adverse opinions, blend with their industrial avoca- 
ations mutual self-culture, and act upon the outside 
world through the medium of the press. 

Loving the spiritual atmosphere of Massachusetts, 
they overlooked its sterile soil, and, after forming 
themselves, thirty in number, at Mendon, on the 
28th of January, 1841, under the title of the “ Fra- 
ternal Community,” purchased in the course of that 
year a farm of 258 acres, about a mile and a half from 
Milford, in that state. This tract had been called 
by the former owner the “Dale.” To this they add- 
ed the word “Hope,” and aggregated the title into 
“Hopedale,” as significant of the future to which 
they aspired. The land was naturally poor, and, 
additionally, much worn. It had upon it a tolerable, 
but decaying apple-orchard, an unimproved little 
water-power of twenty-eight feet head and fall, 
three rickety old barns, and a venerable farm-house 
one hundred ana twenty years of age. 

On the 1st of April, 1842, a portion of the mem- 
bers took possession of this house, and commenced 
operations under many disadvantages, among which, 
want of adequate cash was by no means the least. 
They worked and hoped. They had no idea, for the 
time being, of building a unitary edifice, in which 
all could live, but constructed separate cottages for 
their several families as fast as means would allow. 
Each cottage had around it a small plot of ground 
for gardening. Rent was paid for these dwellings 
according to their size, and the remainder of the 
land was worked by the community at large, on the 
principle of paying wages to the workers, and al- 
lowing them to share all nett profits arising both 
from the land, and from any trifling industries es- 
tablished. On the basis of a poor soil, with absence 
of capital and marked business capacity, the result 
realized no nett profits and but very indifferent wa- 
ges. 

New comers arrived with small means, who built 
themselves houses, and lived sparsely on the product 
of their gardens, and upon the wages which they 
earned, either on the spot or at a distance, and in a 
few years about three hundred persons, including 
children, became thus congregated. They had built 
a small hall for social and religious gatherings, and 
a school-house. Some profit was realized by receiv- 
ing children from a distance for educational purpo- 
ses, and boarding them among the members. It 
was finally agreed to individualize interests entirely. 
One member and his wife conducted the school on 
their own private account, others bought portions of 
the land or workshops, and worked them for their 





own exclusive benefit, and certain of the members 





left for a more protitable but less genial sphere. 
They still, however, determined to preserve pecul- 
iarities in their new village existence, and embodied 
their sentiments on the 12th of May 1861, in a Con- 
stitution, of which the following was the preamble : 

“In order to establish a state of society governed 
by divine modern principles, with as little as possible 
of mere human constraint, in which, while the mem- 
bers may be sufficiently free to associate or separate 
their secular interests, according to inclination and 
congeniality, no individual shall suffer the evils of 
oppression, poverty, ignorance or vice, through the 
influence or neglect of others, we whose names are 


hereunto subscribed do unite in a voluntary Asso- 
ciation, to be called 


Tue HoPreDALE CoMMUNITY. 
Article 1st. 

Sec. 1st. No person shall be a member of this 
Community who does not consent to the following 
DECLARATION. 

I believe in the religion of Jesus Christ, as he 
taught and exemplified it, according to the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. I acknowledge my- 
self a bounden subject of all its moral obligations. 
Especially do I hold myself bound by all its holy re- 
quirements never, under any pretext whatesover, to 
kill, assault, beat, torture, enslave, rob, oppress, per- 
secute, defraud, corrupt, slander, revile, injure, envy, 
or hate any human being, even my worst enemy ; 
never in any manner to violate the dictates of 
pure chastity; never to take or administer an oath; 
never to manufacture, buy, sell,deal out, or use any 
intoxicating liquor asa beverage; never to serve in 
the army, navy, or militia of any nation, state, or 
chieftain; never to rs an action at law, hold 
office, vote, join a legal-posse, petition a legisla- 
ature, or ask governmental! interposition, in any 
case involving a final resort to physical violence ; never 
to indulge self-will, bigotry, love of pre-eminence, 
covetousness, deceit, profanity, idleness, or an unruly 
tongue; never to participate in lotteries, betting, or 
pernicious amusements; never to resent reproof, or 
justify myself in a known wrong; never to aid, abet, 
or approve others in anything sinful; but through 
divine assistance, always to recommend and promote, 
with my entire influence, the holiness and happiness 
of all mankind.” 

The pamphlet, in which the above is written, then 
gives rules for admission and expulsion of members, 
voting, &c. The right of women to vote is not 
mentioned, but as they are recognized as members, 
and as each member has one vote, it is presumed 
that the right was accorded. The form of Deeds 
follows, which are signed by five Trustees. Article 
3d states that the executive powers shall be vested 
in a President, Vice-President, and Trustees, who, 
together, shall constitute a Directory, who will con- 
duct the prudential affairs, social police, &c., and 
have power to extend and improve the village site, 
open and keep in order streets, commons, and cem- 
eteries, and to sell house-lots to persons who will 
come under obligations that such lots, with all their 
buildings and improvements, shall revert to the 
Community at a fair appraisal, whenever in the opin- 
ion of the Community, expressed through their 
Trustees, the premises shall have been perverted 
to uses notoriously repugnant to the Declaration. 

An enactment requires that the Community shall 
hold public religious meetings on the first day of the 
week, and occasional meetings for discipline and im- 
provement. 

An election annually takes place, of a Steward, a 
Promulgation Committee, and a Council of Religion, 
Conciliation and Justice. This last supervises all 
matters of religion, morality, and Christian disci- 
pline. - 

A 8d enactment makes provision for general ed- 
ucation to all children; a 4th provides for a Lyceum 
to which all persons over twelve years of age shall 
belong. The Executive Council is to procure the 
delivery of at least one scientific or literary lecture 
monthly, to provide questions for public discussion, 
to encourage the writing of brief essays, and efforts at 
declamation, and to promote the formation of clas- 
ses for useful studies. 

Enactment 5th provides against fire. The 6th 
guarantees all its members against the evils of pov- 
erty by assessments or subscriptions among all mem- 
bers owning $100 free of debt. A relief committee 
of four members, two male and two female, dispenses 
assistance. Enactment 7th talks about a cemetery. 
Enactment 8th deals in generalities. “Nobody is 
to swear or use other objectionable language. 
Youngsters are not to be saucy to grown people, nor 
to leave the Community domain under sixteen years 
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of age, without permission from their parents or 
guardians, nor to be in the streets after 9 o’clock, 
except on special occasions.” &c. &c. 

Previous to the time of this new organization, two. 
brothers, who were among the earliest settlers, asso- 
ciated themselves with a gentleman possessing 
a patent for making temples for cloth-weaving. 
The article wasgood, and undersold others. In 
consequence, the business throve and soon em- 
ployed 75 men and two dozen women, a number 
which it still retains. Notwithstanding this addition, 
the inhabitants at present, owing to departure of 
former members, do not number more than three 
hundred, as in 1861. The operatives, in appear- 
ance, do not show more eCucation and good-breed- 
ing than operatives elsewhere, but they all subscribe 
to the rules of the village in regard to drinking, &c. 

As a result of past years, Hopedale stands forth as 
a thriving, orderly, and handsome village, without a 
shabby dwelling upon its domain, except the old, 
original farm-house. A church has been built, chief- 
ly by the subscription of the “temple” manufactu- 
rers, who also have erected elegant dwellings for 
themselves. If Mr. Ballou has not realized the very 
difficult undertaking of an agricultural and mechan- 
ical Association, as at first projected, he can look 
with pleasure on the smiling and respectable village, 
which has sent many young people into the world 
with a basis of good principles and with a familiarity 
with many leading and earnest questions of reform. 
He occupies his time in gardening, writing occasion- 
ally for the press, and in marrying and burying peo- 
ple for miles around, by which he realizes an income. 
The evening of my visit, I attended a weekly meet- 
ing. The subject was non-resistance. Mr. Ballou 
was the only speaker. After his discourse, the two 
dozen ladies and gentlemen present, entered into gen- 
eral conversation. The minds of all appeared to be 
well cultivated. The former, though young, had 
nearly all evidently been grown up some years. 
Complaint was made of the paucity of unmarried 
men in the place, the young men of education, as is 
usual in villages, betaking themselves to cities for 
more remunerative employment than mechanics’ 
wages afford. It is a sad reflection that an income 
affording means to live well, gratify esthetic tastes, 
and properly educate a family, cannot be gained by 
manual labor throughout society at large. It is only 
by making others work that the cunning and enter- 
prising few realize those advantages. Association 
only is the remedy for this evil. N. 


THE “MILLENNIAL FRATERNITY” AS SEEN 
FROM BERLIN HEIGHTS. 

[ Prof. Hamilton claims that the system of ‘“ mar- 
riage regulated by science,” adopted by the Millenni- 
al Fraternity, is founded onthe principles of Phre- 
nology. Mr. Cook, another Phrenologist, has looked 
into the subject and arrived at conclusions quite 
different from those of Prof. Hamilton, as appears 
by the following communication, addressed to the 
latter, which he has sent us for publication. We 
will not undertake to decide which is the best man 
in this Phrenological duel, but until the two Pro- 
fessors can agree as to what Phrenology does teach, 
it will be safe for us to continue to study the subject 
of social relations from the spiritual, practical and 
New Testament point of view.] 

Berlin Heights, O., Oct, 2, 1865. 
J. H. Cook to D. H. Hamiiton. 

Frienp Hamiuton :—Having for twenty-five years 
been in pursuit of business and social arrangements 
compatible with righteousness and a higher life, 
having studied long and hard to understand “ Man 
and his Relations,” and appreciating your ability, 
good motives and aspirations, I trust you will not 
deem it offensive if Iexpress to you a few of the 
thoughts awakened by your last letter in Tor Crr- 
cuLAR. The proposition which I wish to state and 
endeavor briefly to demonstrate, is: That dualism, or 
“righteous mating,” and “a common treasury” of 
material things, are not compatible; or in other 
words, that dualism will destroy Community, or 
‘Community will destroy dualism. Either this prop- 
sition is true, or else my knowledge of man, my 
ong experience in free and unpopular social rela- 





tions, and extensive observations of the results of 
numerous attempts to live your system of mating, 
are all fallacious. Your present experiment is an 
attempt to live the life of the higher brain or the 
higher sentiments, or to realize “the fruits of the 
divine spirit, which are love, joy,peace, &c.” These 
sentiments, this life, you believe—so do I most em- 
phatically—manifest themselves through the upper 
brain. Man’s top-head isa heaven of “many man- 
sions ;” without it he is poor indeed. The structure, 
functions, direction, scope, nature and character of 
the upper brain, are divergent, radiating, diffusive, 
disbursing, world-wide in their action, confined nei- 
ther to time, locality or persons. The functions and 
character of the lower brain are the reverse of this, 
being converging, local, personal, exclusive, produ- 
cing hoarding, &c. The lower brain produces and 
stores up. The upper brain gives out and diffuses 
(it of course receives in another sense,) material 
things. To illustrate: Benevolence, in and of itself, 
would never produce and lay up anything material, 
but would give away all things. The expressions, 
my property, my child, my wife, my mate, &c, all 
come from the lower brain and the world as it is. 
Now in your “ Millennial Fraternity” you are going 
to have a common treasury of material things, free 
and common to all, and at the same time you are 
going to have as many love-treasuries as there are 
pairs to be mated, and each pair must draw their 
love-supplies from their own treasury—in other 
words, love is to be confined to mateships. It seems 
to me that an arrangement so contrary to the natural 
action of man’s higher nature will not work well. 
When by your common treasury you render woman 
independent of man in a material sense, you can no 
more confine her Jove to mateships, than you can 
bottle up magnetism or fence off the sun-light. We 
have had here for eight years past these attempts at 
righteous mating upon the basis of temperamental 
adaptation, and physiological compatibility, but they 
have seldom lasted over a year, and that too without 
acommon treasury. Mateship may do for a step- 
ping stone, but there is no permanent resting-place 
between legal marriage and that “ resurrection” to 
the higher life in which “ they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” I believe the Social Theory of 
the Oneida Community to be based upon a true 
mental philosophy. I have thus given you a clue 
to, and an outline of my reasons for the truth of 
my proposition. In all else I am with you, and re- 
joice that you are trying to show to the world that 
a higher and better life than it now conceives of, is 
possible and practicable. J. H. Coox. 


RADICALISM. 


In the following paragraph, a correspondent inti- 
mates in a friendly manner what he considers to be 
a defect in THE CrrcuLar: 

“It matters little whether you print the articles I 
write or not: but if you have the courage, and your 
Communities the will and ability to sustain you, and 
the public sentiment the liberality to permit you to 
publish the most radical truths which I feel sure 
your experience in Community-life has developed, 
and will develop, especially on the social and mar- 
riage questions, I shall be most happy. The world is 
suffering and dying to-day for the want of knowl- 
edge which can come only through experiments like 
yours; and the greatest fault I have seen in Toe 
CrecuL aR is a lack of presenting the knowledge and 
truth and principles drawn from your inner life as a 
Community, which can be found no where else in 
the world. Shall I err in the statement of my 
opinion that nine-tenths and perhaps ninety-nine- 
hundredths of the ideas contained in Tue CrrcuLaRr 
are common to the world, whereas, what the world 
needs of your paper is, ideas which it can get no 
where else? I have contented myself with this con- 
dition of things, by supposing that you felt this pres- 
sure of public opinion coming up against you so 
strongly from all quarters, that you deemed it wise 
to shed your light in single rays—here a little, and 
there a little, and wait until the development of pub- 
lic opinion prepared it to receive the whole truth. 
Haye lerred here? If any thing I have written 
gives you the impression of blame or fault-finding, I 





wish to recall it, for I have no such feelings, but am 
thankful you publish a3 much radical truth as you 
do.” 


REMARKS.—Radicalism may be conceived of ina 
wholesale manner, or in retail. We judge that our 
correspondent criticises THe CrrcuLaR from the re- 
tail point of view. Ifwe should publish only the ten 
commandments and the muliplication-table, THe Cm- 
cular would still be a radical paper, and perhaps the 
one most worthy of that name; for the back-ground 
from which it visibly projects is Communism, and 
the Oneida Community is generally conceded both 
by its friends and foes, to be the most radical thing 
extant. Its principles have been published, and are 
accessible to any who are earnest to inquire; and if 
we do not at present amplify and dwell upon certain 
of those principles in THE CrrcuLaRr, the fact does 
not impugn its boldness as an exponent of radical 
truth. Let the world study Communism asa whole; 
let it comprehend well the spectacle of hundreds of 
men, women and children living together in har- 
mony, codperating in. industry and production, with- 
out pauperism or professional dead-heads, without 
ownership or oppression, cultivating arts and im- 
provements, and governed solely by mutual criticism 
acting in an element of inspiration. It is this pic- 
ture on the broad scale, which we deem to be most 
important, and which, if THe CrrcuLar without 
arrogance or egotism can aid in presenting, it will 
be content. Marriage and sexual subjects are of 
very high importance, and should receive their share 
of elucidation, but they belong after all to but one 
department in a great organism, and to make of 
them a special hobby would be to descend froma 
wholesale to a retail style of radicalism. What the 
world is “suffering and dying for” is not the truth 
about sexual relations merely, but the ability to see 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is come, that Christ is 
omnipotent against selfishness, and hence, that there 
is liberty for people to move together into such com- 
binations as will enable them to commence self-im- 
provement under the exercise of free criticism. 
This is the place to begin; Christ, Communism and 
criticism first, and sexual matters will explain 
themselves as we go along.—Eb. Cr. ° 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


ONEIDA.—Sept. 27, 1865.—Farm Items.—Three 
horses and four cows have lately been pur- 
chased. Ground feed, half corn and half oats, has 
been contracted for for the next eight months at 
$1,77 per hundred. We now use thirty hundred a 
week. The wood on eight acres has been bought 
for two dollars per cord. We cut it ourselves, and 
have three years to remove it in. The fall wheat is 
up and looks well. We have twenty-six acres. A 
cellar is being dug near the shoe-shop, over which a 
tenant-house is speedily to be erected for the accom- 
modation of a shoemaker..... Manufacturing.— 
About fifty hands besides our own people are now 
employed in the bag-shop. Within a month or so 
the number of laborers has been doubled in that de- 
partment. The managers consider the shop full 
now, and do not intend to hire any more at present. 
... Sept. 29.— Fruit preserving.—W e are having splen- 
did weather. The last of the twenty acres of sweet- 
corn was picked and brought in last evening, and is 
being canned this morning. The preservers expect 
to finish by noon. This afternoon they will work 
upon apples and pears, and at night a portion of the 
help will be discharged. It seems surprising that 
twenty acres of corn could be so soon disposed of: 
but such is the fact. The number of cans filled is 
yet unknown, though it is believed to exceed twenty 
thousand.....Hired Labor.—At quitting-time this 
evening at the Tontine, a novel scene took place. 
Nineteen of the work-women in the Fruit-presery- 
ing Department were paid off and discharged, the 
work of the season in that business being mostly 
done. Four only were retained, who will be em- 
ployed in labeling, etc., for the present. A number 
of the women and girls dismissed, were very desi- 
rous of continuing in our service. One saidshe was 
so anxious to remain, that to do so she would even 
give up her “waterfall.” Quite a consideration, 
doubtless, in feminine eyes. Discharging so. many 
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workwomen may allay the matronly discontent said 
to exist at some of the neighboring villages on ac- 
count of our employing so much of the available 
help and paying somewhat higher wages than have 
been wont to be offered. Those we employ, how- 
ever, seem to appreciate the service, and with very 
few exceptions are disposed to be faithful and re- 
spectful.....The Season.—Autumnal tints begin to 
variegate the landscape, and please the eyes of all 
beholders, and awaken the enthusiasm of many who 
are, or profess to be, very great admirers of the va- 
ried phenomena of decaying nature. A beautiful 
grouping of fruits and forest leaves and branches, 
appeared upon the centre-table of the sitting-room 
this evening, and called up many a sad, but sweet 
reflection... . .Music.—After meeting, the Brass-Band 
performed several pieces. The evening was charm- 
ing, and the music floated through the gentle breezes 
to the ears, and from thence to the souls of the 
auditors, like the voices of long absent friends 
just returned from their wanderings.....Sept. 30. 
—The Trappers—This morning’s mail brings 
word from the Canadian trapping-party. They 
have nearly reached the boundary between 
civilized and savage life, and ere this, have entered 
the forest and actually begun their new life. They 
have our best sympathies... ..Hvening.—An editying 
Agency journal was read, followed by letters from 
various persons. Mr. J., was criticised. It was 
thought he needed to make easier work of trusting 
God. Hehas improved, and is improving. In his 
relations to his family there is a tendency to legality. 
Brotherly feelings were expressed toward him..... 
Books for Workmen.—The practice of lending 
books to our hired operatives was discussed. The 
conclusion arrived at was as follows: The foremen 
of departments shall be responsible for the books 
taken by the hands of their departments respectively, 
and see that no person keeps a book over two weeks. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

During a rapid trip through a considerable part of 
Massachusetts last week, that which most impressed 
us was the poverty of its soil, causing a wonder that 
any State should have attained such an eminent 
position as this has in wealth and influence, on so 
narrow a basis of what are generally considered 
natural advantages. We noted her spacious alms- 
houses, showing that the poor are charitably cared 
for, her school-houses, her great cloth and iron and 
leather factories, her net-work of rail-ways, and the 
care which is taken at the “ hub” to keep alive the 
sentiment of patriotism, and the self-respect which 
comes from the performance of unselfish duty. The 
stained and tattered battle-flags of the Massachu- 
setts regiments which garland the pillars of the ves- 
tibule in the State-house are moving and eloquent 
witnesses of the part the old Commonwealth has 
taken in the late great struggle; and we could un- 
derstand the silent, almost awe-struck interest with 
which the country people going up to the Capitol, 
gather around and read the names of the battle- 
fields inscribed on them. Returned soldiers also eye 
them with singular and subdued emotion. At Lowell 
& monument already commemorates the first two 
men who fell in the war, Ladd and Whitney. 

At Newbury, old-town, we stood for the first time 
on the spot where, within the sound of the Atlantic 
surf, our ancestor, Nicholas Noyes, set up his hearth- 
stone and fixed his abode in 1635. This was six 
generations ago. We brought away as a memento 
a piece of the solid oak sill from an old structure 
marking the site. 


Too Many Cooxs.—A party arrive late from 
New Haven. Sarah and Consuelo hasten to get 
their supper. There must be tea; the tea-pot is 
filled and heating on the stove. The strawberry 
leaves—our substitute for tea—are kept in two or 
more depositories. The two girls start, each for a 
different place, to get a supply, and on returning 
encounter each other. Sarah.—‘ Why, I’ve got 
the tea.”’ Consuelo.— Have you? So have I.” 
They separate and proceed with the preparations 
for the meal. Ten minutes later the company are 
around the smiling board, ready to be served. The 





tea-pot is brought on, and with due ceremony one of 
the girls takes her place to pour the cup “ which 
cheers but not inebriates.” ‘“ Will you take some 
tea?” “Ifyou please.” “Ha! what is this?’ Down 
goes the tea-pot, and away springs the young mis- 
tress amidst the mystification and hilarity of the sup- 
per table, when it is found that the tea-pot contained 
only the purest of hot water. The two girls had each 
of them replaced her strawberry leaves in the re- 
spective stores from whence they had been taken, 
supposing that the other would supply the pot. 
Hence the aqueous result. 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


A BOTANIST TO THE RESCUE. 

Epitor oF THE CrrcuLaAr:—Let your corres- 
pondent H. J. 8. beware how he disturbs the ashes 
of the great! Little idea has he apparently of the 
long line of worthies who have figured since the 
time of Jason and Achilles in that branch of science 
of which he seemsto have so low an estimate. It 
is to be hoped that they will not hear of his late 
censure of the long existing science of botany— 
fathered as it has been by an sculapius, an Aris- 
totle, a Pliny, and a host besides of distinguished 
moderns, practical men too, in their efforts to turn 
to account the properties of plants. It is possible 
they may never have handled the hoe—may never 
have actually killed a weed, though undoubtedly they 
may have cherished many a one, (awful this, to be 
sure !) men whose labors have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of botanical gardens all over the face of 
Christendom—unstitutions worthy of the most en- 
lightened age. Let your correspondent but give 
the subject the attention it deserves, and he will be 
persuaded, we are sure, that it has had among its 
patrons others than mere pleasure-seeking ladies, 
and kid-gloved bachelors. 

But let us take proper ground in handling this 
question of weeds. Let us go to the root of the 
matter, and not be as “one that beateth the air.” 
If weeds are the result of the curse, (which your 
correspondent will admit,) let us ask what was the 
cause of that curse. We all know it was departure 
from the living God, which in essence, is unbelief. 
Now, how much actual faith in God is there among 
the mass of those who have to do with weeds? 
(There may be much more of that precious material 
among botanists, after all). Weeds, then, evidently 
belong to a dispensation of unbelief, and must con- 
tinue to grow where unbelief thrives. Nip that 
worst of weeds, and then you may look for a speedy 
end to the cause of your lamentations and philip- 
pics. Direct your blows against the planter as well 
as the plant ; and in future pray leave innocent bota- 
nists to the pursuit of their edifying and useful 
study, even though some of them may be content 
with merely sipping the honey from its flowers. 

R. 8. D. 


A GRAVE QUESTION. 
Eprror or THE CrrcuLaR: 

I labor under the disadvantage of a very limited 
knowledge of the religious and communistic senti- 
ments you advocate, and the thoughts which flow 
into my mind may be too familiar to your readers to 
be worth repeating: but among the questions that 
have come before me in a new and interesting man- 
ner of late, is this, viz: How shall I really and prac- 
tically pray the Lord’s Prayer? It is said that an 
English Bishop whose servant was not at hand; once 
answered the call of a beggar boy, and after giving 
him acrust of bread undertook to teach him the 
Lord’s Prayer, which the boy had never before heard. 
He requested the boy to say, “ Our Father.” 

“ What !” said the bright-eyed, heathen beggar boy, 
“ your Father ?” 

“ Yes,” said the Bishop. 

“ And my Father ?” 

“ Yes,” said his instructor. 

“Then,” said the boy, “ we are brothers.” 

“Y-e-s,” said his reverence. 

“But you don’t believe it,” said the boy. 

“Why not?” said the Bishop. 

“Look at this mouldy crust,” wus the answer. 
Thus ended the first lesson. 





How can I, in my heart, say “ Our Father,” while 
making no effort to secure the equal, common, or 
Community interest of his children? How can I 
pray that Ais Kingdom may come, while practically 
acknowledging other authorities, and endeavoring to 
build up other kingdoms? Who can pray that His 
“will may be done on earth as it is in heaven”— 
where “they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage,” and where no other form of selfishness exists 
—and yet make no effort to establish on earth a better 
system of civilization? If there are no princi- 
ples like these implied in the prayer, then it is 
prayed when I merely mouth the words; butif there 
are such principles involved in it, it is one thing to 
say it, but quite another to pray it, R. E. 

Springfield, Mass., Sept. 28, 1865. 


AN OLD TRAPPER ON CANADA. 





HE TURNS HIS HEEL TO NOBODY ON TRAPS, BUT 
DOESN’T LIKE SIX FEET OF SNOW IN APRIL. 
Riley, Sandusky Co., Ohio, Oct. 2, 1865. 
Mr. Eprror or THE Crrcunar: 

Sm: I chanced to pick up one of your papers not 
long since, ana in looking over it, Isaw your notice 
of a party that was to set out on a hunting expedi- 
tion into the north of Canada; and as I have not long 
since returned from that country, where I have been 
on a trapping expedition, I thought it would not be 
out of place to give parties going there some hints 
about that region. I left Fremont, Ohio, in February 
last, and went by way of Detroit to Toronto, C. W., 
then north to the Bradford river, where I trapped 
for muskrat until the first of April. Then I started 
north, and on the eighth I commenced to ascend the 
Muskoka river. On the head-waters of the Mouko- 
ka river there are any amount of furs, moose, and 
deer, and bear, and it is the paradise of brook-trout. 
Parties going there should be well supplied with 
fishing-hooks and bear-traps. Fish are easily caught, 
and they make excellent bear-bait. I procured 
through one of your agents at this place a No. 5 bear- 
trap, which paid the most of any one trap I ever 
used. I have nearly 150 of your traps that I bought 
of your agents here, and they are decidedly the best 
traps Lever used. They are all that is claimed for 
them, and any trapper should not fail to have them 
if he wants good traps. 

Trapping is my only business, and I profess to be 
a judge of traps, and turn on my heel tono man 
using traps. 

I calculate to go north early in the month of 
March, or as soon as the northern waters are open. 
I am off after beaver and otter. I don’t wish to 
winter there, for I found snow six feet on the level 
in April. You will please send me your CrrcuLar. 

RiLey Hunter. 


STORY OF A LIFE, 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXII. 

I HAVE spoken on a previous occasion of the ad- 

vantages of boarding in a first-class boarding- 
house. We now began to experience some of the 
disadvantages of that way of living. The care of 
our infant daughter involved the hiring of a young 
girl. And to find one that in every respect pleased - 
us and the landlady too, was too great a miracle to 
be realized in the present state of civilization. Cha- 
fing between our little nurse and the mistress of the 
house was the rule, and peaceable relations the ex- 
ception. In the course of the winter, therefore, we 
resolved in family counsel to resume housekeeping 
again in the spring. So a look-out for a suitable 
tenement was a side business to be attended to on 
proper occasions. 

In due time we rented rooms in Spring-st., and on 
the first of May 1837 took possession of them. Mrs, 
Cragin and myself were of one mind in regard to 
furniture, preferring to have as little as reasonable 
comfort required, but of good quality. On breaking 
up housekeeping the year previous, we found we 
had accumulated many useless articles that had to 
be disposed of. We resolved to be wiser in future 
by guarding against that tendency. What a procliy- 
ity there is in us to increase our personal possessions 
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in one thing and another! Ihave had a strong pas- 
sion for possessing things, and laying them up in 
snug and safe quarters, thinking they might come in 
play sometime; but that “sometime” rarely occurs, 
and never often enough to counterbalance the anxie- 
ty and care of them. But that is not the greatest evil 
in the case. The habit of hoarding things, even on 
the ground of economy, I have found is quite liable 
to grow into and strengthen a feeling of isolated, 
selfish possession. Is it not a fact that every con- 
fession one makes by word or deed of owning a thing 
exclusively, be it ever so insignificant, adds life to 
a falsehood? Since the fact is, one does not rightful- 
ly own himself. 

May-day, or moving day, being over, my time and 
attention were demanded by the increasing business 
of the Society. We had missionaries of both sexes 
in the field, an Asylum for the erring, and warnings 
for the thoughtless. The Asylum, however, was 
rather a perplexing institution to manage. The 
facts were that we could not induce the young and 
attractive persons of the class we sought, to enter 
such a retreat. It was only the broken-down, worn- 
out victims of vice and Satan, that could be gathered 
into the Moral Reform fold; and most of that class 
entered it from necessity rather than choice.— 
One once said of them, “ They were the devil’s 
disabled slaves, handed over te our Society to be re- 
paired and put into working orderagain.” <A rather 
severe speech, but containing more truth than fiction. 

Our greatest trials were with their barbarous, mor- 
bid appetites, after securing them within the walls 
of the Asylum. In their reckless career they lived— 
if it could be called living—on excitement. Narcot- 
ics and stimulants of one kind and another they 
would procure in some way, if possible. The pum- 
ber of such outcasts in our house of refuge at any 
one time did not exceed twenty; but even that num- 
ber was too large for the good matron to manage. 
Some were much more docile and obedient than 
others; but one or two of the wild, untamable, un- 
manageable sort would affect all the rest, often crea- 
ting a perfect bedlam, requiring the aid of the police 
to secure crder and safety. When the hankering fit 
for stimulants was upon them, they would invent all 
manner of ways and means to procure something— 
no matter what—to appease the fierce, unnatural ap- 
petites their vices had created. The strongest of 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco, in whatever form pre- 
pared, were preferred. They would eat Scotch 
snuff with as much avidity and relish as a child 
would devour candies, They were not allowed to 
leave the premises of the Asylum without being ac- 
companied, or having a permit from the matron. But 
the stringent rules were constantly violated. 

One day I received word at my office that two of 
the inmates had wandered from the Asylum and 
were to be found in Orange-st., near the Five Points, 
in a helpless condition, with the request that I would 
see that they were returned to the good home they 
were too far fallen to appreciate. Accordingly I re- 
paired to the aforesaid locality in pursuit of the wan- 
derers; and true enough, there they were, helpless 
indeed, both lying on the ground in an outer apart- 
ment of one of the low hells that everywhere 
abounded in that section of the city. To see a man 
intoxicated Was always a distressing sight to me; 
but to see a woman, created to be the glory of man 
and his helper in all noble callings, not only intoxi- 
cated but dead drunk and as helpless as a log, was 
a sight truly painful to behold. But I had no time, 
and that was no place, to moralize or preach a ser- 
mon ftom the flesh-and-blood texts before me. I 
must deal with the facts on hand instanter, that is, 
convey those senseless forms to the home where the 
benevolent, kind-hearted matton would care for 
them, forgive them, and nurse them as she had done 
her own tender and beloved offspring in infancy. 
But a troublesome time I had in finding a convey- 
ance. Most of the hack-men refuseé to soil the in- 
side of their carriages with such commodities. At 
last I found one of the sons of the Green Isle—with 
horses and hack which nobody would prosecute him 
for possessing had he stolen them, and who, more- 
over for a little compensation would have carried a 
pig in his vehicle as well as an alderman—who read- 
ily drove to the spot. Now the question arose, how 





to get them aboard? They were not light, if they 
were vain, but were weighty with flesh and sin. My 
friend, the paddy, after discovering their perfectly 
helpless state and giving a moment’s calculation how 
to grapple with the subjects before him, seized one of 
them as he would have done a bag of meal, saying 
as he did so, “Come, my darling, we are going to 
have a fine ride,” but failed in getting her into his 
carriage. However, by dint of perseverance and 
effort we at length had them enclosed. I mounted 
the box with the chatty driver, and we conveyed 
them to the Asylum. The thieves among whom 
they had fallen had robbed them of the best portions 
of their clothing, so that their appearance can better 
be imagined than described. 

Irelate these particulars that the reader may sce 
how faithfully the Female Moral Reformers labored 
at the work they had chosen, of patching up the 
morals of society’s cast-off members. If unremitting 
kindness, with an abundance of food and clothing, 
could have reformed them, the work would have 
been accomplished. But with all the discouraging 
experiences encountered, we plodded on, trying and 
hoping to save some, until in the latter part of the 
year, when our excellent Mrs. McDowall was obliged 
through hopeless discouragements, and mental and 
physical exhaustion, to resign her office as Matron. 
No suitable one could be found to succeed her, and 
so it became an unavoidable necessity to close the 
establishment. But how to Cispose of the twelve or 
fifteen inmates, was a serious problem for us to solve. 
To send them adrift in the streets, would by no 
means be a humane act. A committee was there- 
fore appointed to talk with each one of them, and 
learn if possible, their individual wishes and inclina- 
tions. It required several days to accomplish the 
task. During this session it was necessary to care 
for them as usual. At first, they appeared to regret 
very much the idea of leaving so good and comforta- 
ble a home. On the second day of consultation their 
appetites for stimulants became aroused. Their cry 
was for tobacco, and have it they would; so to ap- 
pease them a quantity of snuff was furnished. But 
instead of quieting their ferocious natures it seemed 
to make them more clamorous than ever. The ma- 
tron became alarmed, was afraid of losing her life, 
and declined remaining in the house another night. 
1 was sent for. Arriving at the premises late in the 
afternoon, those women—no, I will not cast the 
odium of their conduct upon a name so dear to every 
true heart—those devil-possessed maniacs, were in 
a state wholly unmanageable. The matron and the 
committee were exhausted. They had been labor- 
ing all day with those frantic mortals to no purpose. 
They were in rooms on the second floor of the build- 
ing. 

I was now left alone in charge of the premises, 
with those wild creatures locked up over my head. 
I remained all night as a sort of watchman, catching 
a little sleep now and then between their unearthly 
noises and paroxysms. Suchanight I had never be- 
fore experienced. The hours seemed days. I con- 
fess that my courage gave some signs of yielding to 
the pressure that came upon me. The very air and 
darkness seemed to me to be alive with demons from 
the bottomless pit. But day-light came at last. 
How heartily did I welcome its first rays gently steal- 
ing in at my window, unbarring my prison-doors, 
and bidding me, as light always does, to rejoice! 

It was late in the afternoon before we disposed of 
our responsibilities. Some were sent to the Poor- 
house, some to the Penitentiary. Some chose to re- 
turn to the haunts of vice and wickedness where 
they could obtain all the stimulants their perverted 
appetites craved. Only two or three were placed in 
private families. One of them, the youngest and 
most promising of the company, I offered to take to 
my residence till a suitable situation could be ob- 
tained for her. She appeared pleased with the offer. 
This young woman was the last one to be fitted out 
with sufficiently decent apparel to walk the streets 
without exciting observation. The committee suc- 
ceeded in furnishing every thing for her immediate 
wants except a covering for her head. To supply 
this, the idea occurred to meto lend her my very 
large, dark crimson, pocket-handkerchiet. It was 
soon converted into a proper covering, and she 





looked quite respectable. [ handed her, on a slip of 
paper, my name, street, and number, saying to her 
that I should be there shortly. She walked off ap- 
parently pleased with the prospect of finding a com- 
fortable home. 

The Asylum was now tenantless. I fastened the 
windows and locked the doors; then bidding adieu 
to the last unsuccessful attempt at reforming aban- 
doned women, I hurried to my residence in Spring- 
st., expecting to find the red banner I had sent to 
my wife in advance, with the wearer of it domiciled 
there, and receiving from Mrs. Cragin kindness, and 
moiherly care. But to my surprise, no such person 
as I described to her had called. I said perhaps she 
had lost her way and would yet make her appear- 
ance. We waited in vain. Isaw no more of my 
India silk, or the young damsel who we had sup- 
posed had some unsmothered desires for reforma- 
tion. My wife rallied me a little on the probable 
fate of my handkerchief. As my name was legibly 
marked upon it, if found by the gaurdians of public 
morals upon the person to whom I loaned it, the 
circumstantial evidence would be to them quite con- 
clusive that I had been in the society of question- ~ 
able characters on terms of intimacy. But such a 
possible circumstance gave me no uneasiness. 

In the foregoing narration of facts, it may appear 
to some that I have treated the subject of the re- 
clamation of the abandoned too lightly. As human 
beings, it will be said, those unfortunates were de- 
serving of respect and reverence; for are not all 
beings, however much degraded and vitiated by sin, 
fearfully and wonderfully made? exhibiting the 
handiwork of their Creator? To all of which I can 
sincerely render my approval., But in many cases 
the human, which may be called the garment or tem- 
ple of the divine, has departed, leaving the animal 
that we call man or woman, under the full possession 
of diabolical spirits. And to treat that greedy, de- 
vouring, parasitic spirit with respectful considera- 
tion, is no part of duty or propriety. Those who 
barter away their humanity, or in other worcs, sell 
themselves to work evil, may deserve our pity, but 
cannot command our respect. It is neither vulgar, 
unscientific, nor ungentlemanly, to calla mean selfish 
act a devilish one. 

The question here arises, Why was there failure 
under such favorable circumstances, in reforming 
those miserable outcasts of society? Were they 
sinners above all the dwellers in Gotham? Clearly 
not: but 1 will answer the question by asking ano- 
ther. Why isit that ifthe blind undertake to lead 
the blind, both will fall into the ditch? Or that a 
stream will not rise higher than its source? The 
fact is plain enough now, although it was not then, 
that our failure was attributable to our weakness, or 
more directly to our sinfulness and unbelief. We 
were blind, and trying at the same time to lead the 
blind. And if we did not fall into the same ditch of 
licentiousness with the abandoned ones, we fell into 
one equally as filthy in the sight of God, namely, 
the ditch of self-righteousness. The power we need- 
ed to do good, was the power of casting out devils. 
In dealing with those women we came directly in con- 
tact with the same spirits that the disciples of Christ 
did when they meta case they were unable to con- 
quer. And their inability was owing to their lack 
of spiritual regeneration. They needed to have 
unbelief cast out of themselves. That was just our 
difficulty as reformers. We were too pharasaical 
and superficial, looking too much at the surface of 
humanity, and not enough at its soul, where one 
must look, to appreciate what Christ and his co- 
workers have already done for it. The indul- 
gence of the sexual passion, for instance, out of 
wedlock, was regarded by us not only as an unclean 
and wicked thing, but as a ground for accusing and 
condemning the passion itself, instead of judging 
and casting out the devil back of it, which was tho 
only real criminal in the case. I therefore again 
repeat that what was needed then, and what is 
needed now, to work to advantage and actually do 
good to our fellow-men, is the discernment of the 
Spirit of truth that Christ brought into the world— 
a discernment that recognizes God’s work in creat- 
ing humanity with its complex passions and appe- 
tites as one thing, and the devil’s abuse of that 
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work as quite another. Passions and appetites, in 
themselves, are to be justified as instruments for 
beautifying humanity. Amativeness is a passion 
which was created for noble purposes. Now to 
condemn it because the devil has inspired it with 
his selfish, greedy spirit, is virtually accusing the 
Creator of committing a blunder in the organization 
of man. Whereas true discrimination would lead 
us to justify the passion while condemning the 
spirit that had no business to meddle with it. The 
devil or the spirit of selfishness has no rights 
in humanity—no business to walk into God’s glo- 
rious machine-shop and go to using the passional 
tools for purposes of mischief and destruction. 


A LONG PURPOSE. 

T begins to be clearly set forth and comprehen- 

ded, that Tie Crrcuar is not the organ of Com- 
munism, primarily or alone, as many have supposed ; 
but it is the organ of a political party—a party devo- 
ted to the election of Jesus Christ as King of the 
world. Its favorite object is not to bring about a 
new social order, or new relations between the sexes, 
but new relations between Heaven and Earth—be- 
tween the Primitive Church and the children of 
God in this world. In short, its jist commandment 
is, “ Thou shalt love God with all thy heart ;” and the 
improvement of human relations is subsidiary to 
that. It is becoming manifest also, that the Oneida 
Community is associated, not as many have sup- 
posed, to realize a model home, but as a business 
organization to accomplish a specific object, in the 
same manner that companies are organized to carry 
through such enterprises as the Atlantic Telegraph, 
or Pacific Railroad. The object of the Community 
as recently expressed, and as may be interpreted 
from all it says and does, is to procure the men and 
the means, the money and the education, to furnish 
Christ with a daily paper which shall give Him the 
controlling influence among men, and secure his 
election to the throne of the world. Now trace back 
the history of this Community and its antecedents 
through the Perfectionist publications 30 years, to 
the start, and you will find the same governing pur- 
pose all the way: that is, to build a highway for the 
Truth. We were forcibly impressed with this fact 
by noticing lately the preamble to the Constitution 
of the original Putney Association, drawn up March 
9, 1845. It runs thus: “For the purpose of sustain- 
ing the publication of the gospel of salvation from 
sin, and also with a view to the social and economi- 
cal advantages of union, mutual assistance, and ag- 
gregate capital, we whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, enter into entire partnership with each 
other, &c.” Here is the very seed of the Com- 
munity. Communism was the second thought—a 
free paper was the first. Doubtless, the reason why 
many fail in seeking vital union with the Community, 
is because their eye is on Association, and not on 
the object for which the Community was organized. 

i. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

Dear Eprror:—New York at the present 
time might be appropriately named Ferry-Boat 
Island, had it not already a name. Its lines of 
ferries are not so numerous as its streets, but 
they are about as essential. New York is not 
a city of houses so much as it is a city of busi- 
ness. The dormitories of many thousands of its 
toiling masses are in Astoria, Ravenswood, Wil- 
liamsburg, Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey 
City, Newark and vicinity, Hoboken, Weehaw- 
ken and up the shores of the Hudson. And it 
is the ferry-boats that convey this multitude to 
and fro between the city and their homes. 

Of the twenty or thirty ferry routes connect- 
ing with the city, there is one which for an 
hour’s pleasant sailing, is not surpassed by any 
other that I know. I refer to the ferry whose 
trips are made by the steamers Sylvan Grove 
and Sylvan Stream, plying between Peck-slip 





and Harlem Bridge. This route takes you 
through the entire channel of the East River, 
and has three landings. 

On a recent passage over this ferry, I was ac- 
companied by my friend H., who was familiar 
with the various objects of interest. Of the 
shipping, I will mention that its chief rendez- 
vous in this harbor is on either side of the East 
River ; particularly, is this the case with foreign 
vessels. During the late war, the amount of 
shipping to be seen here has been less than in 
ordinary times: but at present, it is on the in- 
crease. Viewed from any point, its innumera- 
ble masts and spars form no inconsiderable part 
of the scenery of the channel. Of the dry-docks, 
there are eight or ten. Asan instance of their use, 
it is said that the Steam-ship Baltic, having once 
started on a voyage to Europe and sprung a-leak, 
was obliged to put back for repairs, and by the 
use of one of these dry-docks, she, with her en- 
tire cargo, was raised high and dry above water, 
repaired, and put out to sea again—all within 
the space of forty-eight hours. In connection 
with the shipping and dry-docks, are the huge 
floating derricks. Modern inventions and im- 
provements have made these engines of indis- 
pensable use in moving heavy weights in such a 
harbor as this, One of the first objects which 
catches the eye after leaving Peck-slip, is the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard, with its conspicuous ship- 
houses. The old receiving-ship, North Caro- 
lina, presents about the same appearance she 
did twelve and fourteen years ago. Near Eighth- 
st., on the New York side, may be seen the 
monster monitor, Dunderburg. She has been 
launched, and is now awaiting her machinery. 
She is considered the most invulnerable and de- 
structive war-ship afloat, or will be so ranked 
when finished. As to symmetry and beauty of 
outline, such as is generally seen in marine archi- 
tecture, she is seemingly deficient. The angular, 
and not the curved line predominates. 

The two rival war-steamers, Algonquin and 
Winooski, of which you have seen accounts in 
the New York papers, were running their “ dock 
race” at the foot of Delancy-street. It seems 
queer to be told that two vessels of locomotion, 
built primarily for speed, are testing that speed 
without moving an inch. And yet the prob- 
lem was a simple one. Supposing the tonnage 
and contour of the two vessels to be the same, 
their respective velocities could be measured 
by the comparative number of revolutions 
which their engines could be made to effect 
within a given number of hours. This was the 
principle upon which the trial was made. I be- 
lieve the amount of coal consumed by each was 
also taken into the account. These two ships 
have had several “trial trips,” but I have not 
learned that the palm of victory has yet been 
awarded to either. 

Leaving these objects of note, we passed the 
Novelty Iron-works, the Singer’s Sewing-ma- 
chine mauufacturing establishment, the Gas- 
works, &c. 

Blackwell’s Island, lying in the middle of 
the river, contains the city penitentiary. The 
Island is about two miles in length, and has sev- 
eral massive buildings of gray stone, presenting 
a formidable appearance. Judging from the large 
plats of luxuriant vegetables, market-gardening 
is probably one of the employments of the con- 
victs. Every thing looked neat and orderly; 
but the unmistakable state-prison air of the 





place detracted from its romance. A march- 
ing file of convicts, reminded me of a similar 
scene I saw several years since at Auburn. 

At the upper end of the Island there is a fort 
built of sods, with its dike and draw-bridge, 
parapets and quaker guns—the work of a luna- 
tic who imagines that he is by this means to de- 
fend New York city from military invasion. 
And so the old man, with his wheelbarrow and 
shovel, toils on from day to day. 

Lying opposite Blackwell’s Island, on the 
Long Island shore, is Ravenswood. As seen 
from the deck of our swift-moving steamer, the 
beautiful aspect of this place is seldom sur- 
passed. Its villas, drive-ways, walks, grass- 
plats, luxuriant foliage and shady groves, all 
combine to make it appear like enchanted ground. 
Above Ravenswood is Astoria. And then 
comes the Lying-in Hospital, the House of 
Refuge, and other similar institutions. 

But perhaps the most noticeable phenomenon 
of the trip is Hurl-gate, or Hell-gate as it is 
sometimes called. The navigation of this part 
of the river, notwithstanding the principal ob- - 
structions have been removed, is to this day 
not without its perils. The rushing waters, 
currents and counter-currents, eddies and hid- 
den rocks, make “ Hurl-gate Pilots” a necessary 
institution. The wrecks of vessels here and 
there, still testify to the dangers of this locality. 

My friend H. tells me that a few miles above 
Hurl-gate is the point where the tides meet. 
The waters of the ocean, coming in through 
the Sound on the east, are met by those rushing 
up through the narrows at the west end of Long 
Island. And thus these perturbed currents 
come together twice a day, embrace and quiet 
themselves for a few moments, and then oscil- 


late back to their ocean-home. B. 


ELLERSLIE. 

The following description, by a young lady, 
of Hon. William Kelly’s beautiful place, near 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., exhibits the right sort of a 
spirit both in the proprietor and the visitor. 
She says: 

His place—‘ Ellerslie’— includes one thous- 
and acres (Central Park, you know, is only 
between seven and eight hundred acres); it is 
beautifully laid out; the landscape gardeners 
have done their prettiest, and Nature her kind- 
est. Artists must have taught the cattle how 
to group themselves, they do it to such perfec- 
tion. Strangers, visitors, and picnics, throng 
there, and the master makes them all welcome. 
He has between thirty and forty laboring men 
all the time on the place; so he has built the 
sweetest little school-house imaginable, under 
the shadiest of trees, where their children may- 
learn to become citizens and citizenesses. He 
provides teachers, and charges nothing. It was 
recess when we drove by the pretty little school- 
hoyse; the children were out upon the lawn, 
and I noticed a colored boy amongst them in 
amiable contiguity to some of the little Pat- 
ricks, with quite an ‘am-I-not-a-man-and-a- 
brother? air about him. 

The green-houses were all open, and nobody 
on the watch. We three ladies walked through 
them all, and | was careful not to jostle a leaf 
rudely, such unbounded respect did I feel for 
the man who needed no locks, bolts, bars, and 
watch-dogs, because he was so beloved that no- 
body would steal from him or do him injury. 
What an omnipotent defence is love! A little 
grey squirrel bounded across the lawn close by 
us, in the sauciest way possible, with his tail 
flying as though it might be the United States’ 
flag, and the death penalty to any one who 
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should attempt to haul it down. He looked at 
us as who should say, ‘How are you, girls? 
This is mine and Kelly’s place; make your- 
selves comfortable.’ One day a New Yorker 
strayed in there with his gun, and shot a’ squir- 
rel. The master saw the deed; going up to the 
sportsman, he asked him what was his motive 
in shooting it. He replied, ‘I want to eat it.’ 
Mr. Kelly took out his pocket-book, and said 
mildly, offering him some money, ‘Won't you 
please buy something to eat? I have an affec- 
tion for those little fellows, and I had rather 
you wouldn’t shoot them.’ | think | should 
have sent two Irishmen and a big dog and a 
sharp stick after him, and little things of that 
kind. 

After walking about the premises, and gazing 
at the tent, summer-house, temple, statuary, 
flower-beds, etc., we strolled off toward the sta- 
bles, wondering if we might venture to take a 
look at them. We approached quite modestly, 
having a full appreciation of the nuisance that 
women make of themselves when they obtrude 
their noses into what doesn’t concern them; 
but a pleasant, bright-faced, intelligent-looking 
coachman met us, and, with a polite bow, said: 
“T should have been very jealous, ladies, if you 
had been all through the grecn-houses and. not 
“ Like master, like man.” 
Then he introduced us to the horses, whose 
names were printed and framed over each stall 
—Frank, Harry, McGregory, Rob Roy, Don, 
Billy, ete. 

He took “ the young ladies’ pony” out for us 
to look at, and he was such a little beauty that 
I took occasion to hug him round the neck when 
the others wern’t looking. Don’t tell of me, 
will you?—but I do love horses. Then he 
showed us the carriages, and the harness-room 
( out of which went his own little carpeted bed- 
room), and the telegraph that communicates 
with the house, to which the coachman had in- 
geniously connected an alarm that should call 
him from a distance in case he was absent from 
the stable. 

There was such an air of loving kindness 
about the whole place that | felt better for hav- 
ing been over it, and determined to tell you 
about it. — Brooklyn Union. 





Aw Enoineer at Home.—The English papers 
announce the death of Mr. Appold, an engineer, 
at Clifton, England. He was well known in his 
profession in connection with some important 
engineering enterprises. The most remarkable 
proofs of his cleverness as an inventor, however, 
were collected in his own house and the works 
adjoining it. There, everything that could be 
made so was automatic. The doors opened as 
you approached them, and closed after you had 
entered; water came unbidden into the basins; 
when the gas was lighted the shutters closed; a 
self-acting thermometer prevented the tempera- 
ture rising or falling above or below certain 
fixed points; and the air supplied for ventila- 
tion was both washed to cool and screened to 
cleanse it from blacks. Even the gates of his 
stable-yard opened of themselves as he drove 
through, and closed again without slamming. 


PUTTING OUT A FrreE.—We recall astory of our old 
Brooklyn days which was related at an “ apple-par- 
ing” the other evening, to the amusement of the 
company. About four doors from our house in Wil- 
low Place, was a grocery—the corner building of 
the block—the upper rooms of which were oc- 
cupied by one or more families of sewing-women. 
Among them was an elderly lady who one evening 
placed some wood in her stove-oven to dry. Being 
neglected, the wood became heated and gave off con- 
siderable smoke. Just thena young man (now a 
sculptor in Italy) who boarded with us, passed by, 
and seeing smoke issuing freely from the upper win- 
dows of the building, came into our house and gave 





the alarm that the grocery was all on fire. The 
men of our family of course rushed to the spot, bent 
on arresting so dire a calamity as a fire would be in 
the immediate neighborhood of our house. One of 
the company in his zeal caught up a pail of slop-water 
from the kitchen entry, and was among the first to 
enter the threatened house and mount the stairway. 
The astounded occupants of the upper stories met 
him as he bounded upwards, upsetting a collection 
of crockery that happened to be on one of the upper 
landings. 

“ Where’s the fire?” said he. 

“What do you want here?” said the old lady, and 
attempted to stop his onward progress. 

“ Keep cool! keep cool!” said he, “and tell me 
where the fire is.” 

“Why, where are you going?” said the bewil- 
dered dame as he rushed by her on his upward 
course. She could only follow him and seize him 
by the coat-tail as he was getting through the sky- 
light on to the roof. 

“ Keep cool!” said he, “ Where is it ?” 

At length, finding no flames, an understanding 
was arrived at, and our volunteer fire-brigade, after 
apologizing and paying for broken crockery, retired, 
wiser men, but retaining a mirthful recollection of 
their attempt to put out an imaginary fire. 


A Lonpon merchant recently advertised for 
a clerk who could bear confinement. He re- 
ceived an answer from one who had been up- 
wards of seven years in jail. 


“ Now, children,’ asked a school inspector, 
“who lovesall men?” A little girl, not four 
years old, and evidently not posted in the cate- 
chism, answered quickly, “ All women.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue English Government continues to make nume- 
rous arrests of Fenians, and theexcitement in Ire- 
land is intense. Among those arrested at the office 
of The Irish People—the Fenian organ in Dublin—was 
one man by the name of Murphy, who describes 
himself as an American citizen, and declared that 
he should invoke the protection of his government. 

THE war news from the river Plate continues to 
be favorable to the Paraguayans. They have now 
occupied the whole of the Argentine Province of 
Corrientes, and Lopez has annexed it to Paraguay. 
On the river Uruguay the Paraguayan forces have 
also been successful. The Brazilian troops which 
have been detailed to dispute their further advance 
have fallen back, the important Brazilian town of 
Uruguayan has been occupied, and the river Ibicuy, 
the frontier between Uruguay and Brazil, has been 
crossed. 

Tne Osage tribe of Indians have ceded 1,000,000 
acres to the government for $300,000. Other lands 
are ceded, and the rights of settlers thereon are pro- 
tected. The land is all in Kanzas. 


The Government tax on petroleum at Pithole city 
amounts to $70,000,000 a year from that vicinity 
alone. 

EXTENSIVE fires are raging in the woods in Mas- 
sachusetts. Near Attleborough the flames swept 
over a valuable tract of woodland, several miles in 
extent, mostly covered with oak and maple. 


Tue Missouri Pacific Railroad from St. Louis to 
Kansas city is completed, and regular through-trains 
will soon commence running. 

A TRIAL is to be made at the Washington Arse- 
nal of the non-explosive gunpowder mixture lately 
invented in England. The inventor proposes to sit 
on a barrel of powder while a red-hot iron is thrust 
into it. 

Rev. Dr. Francis Wayland, one of the best known 
of American philosophical writers, died on Saturday 
the 30th ult.,in Providence, R. I. 


Tue Emperor of Austria has issued a manifesto 
to the people of his empire, in which he declares 
that the centralization policy has proved a failure, 
and that the Government seriously thinks of modi- 


fying it. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
D. L., Pa.—* The definitions of the soul and of the 
spiritual body, as given in some of your former publi- 


cations, agree. Are these things to be considered 
identical, or are they different ?” 


The body has an interior, immortal associate 
which we call soul. They form a duality. But the 
soul has also its interior, dynamic part, forming a 
second duality, in which arrangement the soul be- 
comes the body. There may be thus, soul within 
soul and body within body in an infinite series, 
The answer to your question appears to be, that the 
primary spiritual part, with reference to the body is 
called soul, but with reference to a more central nu- 
cleus of life than itself, it is a spiritual body. 

The narrative which you give of a “ faith doctor” 
in your parts is interesting, but it may be well to in- 
vestigate the matter a little more fully before en- 
dorsing it. 

B. H. P., Conn.—‘ I would like to take your 
paper if you would be pleased to send it to me. I 
am a boy, only 13 years of age. May I ask the favor 
that you will be kind enough to write about your 
little boys in the Community ?” i 

We have a little three-years-old prattler here, 
named Temple, who sings “Wait on the wagon , 
and we're going to take a wide!” Some grown-up 
boys are learning to set types, and some to trim 
grape-vines. The Oneida boys must answer your 
call for acquaintance themselves. 

F. H. W., Minn.—“ You don’t give the prices of 


your satchels, traps, &c. Many have asked me 
about it.” 


The proper way for inquirers about the Com- 
munity productions, is to address ONEmA Com- 
munity, OnErpa, N. Y., from whom they will re- 
ceive circulars giving full information and lists of 
prices. 


A. A. P. F., Mass.—‘ Lest I should have no occa- 
sion to write to you again, I wish to ask if the ‘ Con- 
fessions of Religious Experience’ by J. H. N., can be 
obtained in pamphlet form, or in any other form ? 
Iam anxious to get it for a friend, who I think 
would be benfited by a perusal of it. I heartily 
thank God for the privilege I enjoy of reading Tux 
CrecuLar. Its contents have given me light and 
encouragement in many a dark hour. The princi- 
ples and theories it teaches I believe are heaven- 
born, and I earnestly pray that they may be dissem- 
inated throughout the world. I have been much 
interested in Mr. Cragin’s story, and in his account 
of the Moral Reform movement of long years ago. 
I was a subscriber to the first publications of the Sq- 
ciety; hence his articles are doubly interesting to 
me. I often wish that I was competent to write 
something for the columns of THE CrrcuLaRr that 
would encourage some poor, weak and discouraged 
sister like myself, or that my means would allow me 
to contribute pecuniarily for its support; but I must 
content myself with proffering my earnest good 
wishes for its prosperity.” 

The “ Confessions of Religious Experience” is out 
of print. Ifany subscriber, having a copy of the 
work to spare will send it to us, we will forward it 
to you. 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 
Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 


one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other. 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY 

has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 
has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerabl 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THe Crrcunar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “The Oneida Community” ( price 
25 cents), and take THe CrrcuLar. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
Tne TRAPPER’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Cap- 
ture of Fur-bearing Animals, by 8. Newhouse. 
With narratives and illustrations. Price 75 cts. 


Tue OnEmDA Community; A Familiar Exposition 


of its Ideas and Practical Life in a Conversation 
with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


A. 








